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SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

— A party consisting of Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, K. C. B., Keeper of 
Kew Botanical Gardens, Gen. Strachey of India, Prof. Asa Gray and 
Prof. Joseph Leidy, have, as guests of the U. S. Geological Survey of 
the Territories, accompanied Prof. F. V. Hayden to Colorado, and will 
visit Utah and the Pacific Coast. 

— The army officers at Fort Walla Walla, Washington Territory, have 
organized the Walla Walla Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Surgeon George M. Sternberg, U. S. A., being the first president. This 
is a new step for the military to take, and one in a good direction. We 
wish the new society all usefulness and success. 

— Dr. Philip Pearsall Carpenter died on the 24th of May at his 
residence in Montreal, Canada, of typhoid fever, at the age of fifty- 
seven. He was horn at Bristol in England, into the family of the well- 
known Dr. Lant Carpenter, among whose eminent children, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, Miss Mary Carpenter, and the subject of this notice, are best 
known. Dr. P. P. Carpenter was educated as a clergyman, and may be 
said to have never left off the clerical mantle, so far as a continuance of 
earnest labors in all matters of moral and sanitary reform may be con- 
cerned. There can be no doubt that his unceasing and enthusiastic 
work in this direction curtailed his opportunities for scientific study and 
indirectly brought about his premature death. 

As a student of nature Dr. Carpenter's attention was chiefly directed 
to the mollusca, and especially to those of the west coast of America. 
The systematic study of this fauna was begun by him, and his work 
has rendered it practicable for others to follow him with a vast decrease 
of labor and bibliographical research. Thorough, careful, conscientious, 
frank, his reports and papers on this fauna will ever remain as his best 
monument. 

He also gave particular attention to the Pandoridce, Ocecidce, and 
Ohitonidce, each of which groups he monographed in a thorough manner. 
The last mentioned work is yet unprinted, but is believed to be in a condi- 
tion so complete as to leave little doubt that it will be published, as 
originally announced, by the Smithsonian Institution. It is a very re- 
markable monograph, and the first successful attempt to illuminate the 
darkness which has obscured the group of Ohitonidce. Malacologists are 
to be congratulated that this, the author's last, and in many respects 
most valuable effort, is not to be lost. Personally, he worked for right- 
eousness in all his doings ; no one could know without respecting the 
man, though his fiery enthusiasm was not always appreciated or under- 
stood. And beneath a thoroughly English bluntness of character lay 
an almost womanly tenderness for sorrow, ignorance, or need, in others. 
He married, in 1860, Miss Minna Meyer of Hamburg, a lady who has 
proved a helpmeet in all the work of his life, and who survives him. 
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He left no children and for the greater portion of his life was in very 
moderate circumstances. — W. H. Dall. 

— Col. Ezekiel Jewett of Utica, New York, died at Santa Barbara, 
California, on the eighteenth of May, of pneumonia, at the age of nearly 
ninety years. A field naturalist rather than an author, as his martial 
career necessitated, Colonel Jewett was best known to those who have 
enjoyed his society in camp or on a collecting tour. A man of leonine 
bearing, tall and soldierly aspect, of brilliant conversational powers and 
frank and generous disposition ; he combined with these a great amount 
of practical knowledge in some branches of science. Few were more 
conversant, at one time, with the fossils of New York, and he was thor- 
oughly familiar with the marine mollusca of North America up to a 
pretty recent date. He was for many years curator of the New York 
State Cabinet of Natural History, and held other offices of trust. In 
literature he will be chiefly recalled by the references to collections of 
his making on which numerous papers by naturalists have been based. 
Personally he was a man whom to know was to honor and love, and he 
formed one of the last links between the laborers for science of his own 
and the present generation, a period covering more than half a century. 
— W. H. Dall. 

— In a circular issued from the Surgeon-General's office Dr. Elliott 
Coues, U. S. A., asks the medical officers of the army, and others inter- 
ested, to cooperate with him in the preparation of a work to be entitled 
History of North American Mammals, to be published by the govern- 
ment. Dr. Coues desires information regarding the geographical distri- 
bution of our mammals ; to this end it is desirable that lists should be 
prepared of the various species found in any given locality, with notes 
on their relative abundance or scarcity, times of appearance and disap- 
pearance, the nature of their customary resorts, etc. The habits of many 
of the smaller, insignificant, or obscure species are almost entirely un- 
known. Full and accurate information respecting the habits of the nu- 
merous species of hares, squirrels, shrews, moles, mice, rats, bats, wea- 
sels, gophers, etc., is particularly desired. The bats offer a peculiarly 
inviting and little-explored field of research. Among points to which 
attention may be directed, in any case, are the following : — 

Date and duration of the rut. Period of gestation. Usual time of 
reproduction. Number of young produced. Duration of lactation. Care 
of the young, by one or both parents. State of monogamy or polygamy. 
Times of disappearance and reappearance of such animals as are mi- 
gratory, and of such as hibernate. Completeness or interruption of 
torpidity. Times of changing pelage, of acquiring, shedding, and re- 
newing horns. Habits connected with these processes. Habits peculiar 
to the breeding and rutting seasons. Construction of nests, burrows, or 
other artificial retreats. Natural resorts at different seasons. Nature 
of food at various seasons ; mode of procuring it ; laying up of suj)plies ; 
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quantity required. Various cries, of what indicative. Natural means 
of offense and defense, and how employed. General disposition, traits, 
characteristics. Methods of capturing or destroying, of taming or do- 
mesticating. Economic relations with man ; how injurious or beneficial, 
to what extent, used for what purposes, yielding what products of value. 
Specimens, after examination by the undersigned for the purposes of the 
work in hand, will be deposited, in the name of the donor, in the 
Army Medical Museum or in the National Museum. Address Dr. 
Elliott Coues, Office of United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories, "Washington, D. C. 

— The Netherlands Zoological Association have founded an establish- 
ment on the Dutch coast, where investigations of the fauna and flora of 
the North Sea can be carried on at leisure. The building is made of 
wood, and can be transported from one place to another, according to 
season and varying abundance of material for study. 

— In some parts of California the tomato is perennial. A resident at 
Los Angeles now (February) gathers ripe tomatoes from the top of a 
twenty-foot ladder. The vine, which is twenty-five feet high, has been 
trained on the sunny side of the house, and shows blossoms and fruit in 
every stage of growth. 

— In various parts of California experiments are being made in a 
small way with the cork-bark oak ; and the trees are reported thus far 
as doing well. \ In Santa Barbara a fine, large, and thrifty specimen may 
be seen in a garden, which has grown from a seed planted twenty-two 
years ago. 

— A farmer in Tulare County, California, has been in the habit of 
using for fuel the stalks of castor-beans growing on his ranch, and finds 
them a very ready and desirable substitute for wood, the trunks of the 
larger ones being about the size of a man's leg. The immense growth 
of this plant in a single year and its prolific bearing qualities make it a 
desirable crop. 

— Mr. D. G. Elliot is about to publish in London two monographs, 
one on the Felidm, including both the living and extinct species ; the 
other on the Bucerotidoe, or Hornbills. 

— Mr. Robert J. Creighton, resident agent in San Francisco for New 
Zealand, shipped early in February, by the Zealandia, a box of white- 
fish eggs, containing 180,000, on account of that colony. This is the 
second shipment of white-fish eggs to New Zealand, obtained through the 
United States Fish Commissioners, who pack and ship them from Lake 
Michigan to San Francisco. Mr. Creighton likewise forwarded for the 
same colony a parcel of trout eggs from the Cold Spring Trout Ponds, 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, and Mr. Hugh Craig, agent of the New 
Zealand Ins. Co., forwards on account of the Auckland Acclimatization 
Society two California deer and twenty-seven short-tailed grouse from 
Utah Territory. By the next steamer Mr. Craig will forward prairie 
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chickens, Oregon grouse, Oregon pheasants, and an elk for the same 
destination. Mr. Thomas Russell, President of the New Zealand Bank, 
makes a present of these animals to the Auckland Acclimatization 
Society. 

— About four miles from San Buenaventura, California, on the river 
of that name, is a grape-vine of the Mission variety, the stem of which 
measures forty inches in circumference. It covers an area of about 
eighty feet in diameter. This vine yields about one thousand pounds of 
grapes annually. The clusters of fruit will measure from twelve to 
sixteen inches in length, and average three and a half pounds. It is on 
the ranch of Don Jose Moraga, and was planted by that gentleman seven- 
teen years ago. 

— A Natural History Review, to be called Termesretrajzi Fiiretek 
(Naturhistorische Hefte), to be edited in German, was issued from the 
National Museum of Buda-Pesth, Hungary, about January 1, 1877. It 
contains papers on Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology. Arti- 
cles may be printed in various languages, but extracts literally translated 
will be given in the Hungarian text. It will be devoted wholly to Hun- 
garian matters. 

— A circular was issued December 30, 1876, by the National Society 
of Natural Sciences of Cherbourg, France, announcing the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation, and expressing great gratitude to the 
learned societies and its corresponding members for numerous congratu- 
latory letters on their jubilee, which it regards as precious testimonials 
of esteem. 

— The following facts I learned from Dr. Clark Nettleton, who now 
resides in Racine. It is too good a story to be lost : — 

One morning in the latter part of February, 1832, the U. S. schooner 
Shark, Lieutenant Pierce commander, having Audubon and party on 
board, anchored in Cote-Blanche Bay, at the mouth of Bayou Salie, 
Louisiana. The scientists here left the schooner, rowed up the bayou in 
her boats and landed on Michael Gordie's sugar plantation. 

Audubon made many inquiries about birds, where they could be found, 
where they roosted, etc., and all day the report of fire-arms was heard 
among the reeds and swamps where the men were busy procuring srjeci- 
mens of the birds that were so numerous there at that time. 

Gordie was greatly alarmed. He consulted his overseer and inter- 
rogated the blacks with whom Audubon had talked. The conclusion 
was that the strangers were pirates, and that he would be robbed that 
night and perhaps lose his life. Thus he reasoned : " The black craft 
is armed, — has guns. No sane man would engage in such trifling 
occupation as shooting worthless little birds. This is evidently a ruse 
gotten up to deceive me." 

So, as there was no chance of procuring assistance, the plantation 
being isolated by swamps and the bay, he hid his gold, secreted his 
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family, and barricaded the house. He then armed all hands, not a small 
number either, with guns, pitch-forks, cane-cutters, — everything, in short 
that might be of service in the emergency, and these all stood at their 
assigned posts, during the entire night, in the momentary expectation of 
an attack. 

Day came, and the piratical craft weighed anchor and left the bay, 
to the great relief of the wealthy planter and his domestic army. The 
excitement, fear, and suspense were too much for him however. He was 
taken sick, and sent for his family physician, Dr. Nettleton, who lived 
twenty miles distant. The doctor had been apprised of Audubon's visit 
and had a good laugh at the expense of poor Gordie. — Dr. P. R. Hot, 
Racine, Wis. 

— Our readers will be pained to learn of the sudden death by apo- 
plexy of Prof. Sanborn Tenney, July 9th, while on his way West to 
meet the members of the Williams College Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. We learn that the Expedition will consequently return. 
Professor Tenney was author of a Manual of Geology and of two on 
Zoology, which have been extensively used in schools ; he also published 
a number of articles on geological and zoological subjects. He was born 
in Stoddard, N. H, January 13, 1827. 

— A dispatch to the San Francisco papers from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, under date of the 12th of June, says : A volcanic eruption 
occurred in the mountains opposite Flowing Wells, a station on the 
Southern Pacific, about sixty miles from Yuma, at 9 o'clock yesterday 
morning. It was preceded by a violent vibration of the earth, about half 
an hour after which a dense volume of smoke and huge black and broken 
bowlders were observed to issue from the mountains. It continued in an 
active state all day, but became nearly passive at nightfall. Subsequent 
dispatches confirmed the above, and a recurrence of the eruption is re- 
ported. 

— After delays which the editors of Psyche, the only American journal 
of entomology in existence, except the Canadian Entomologist, could not 
avoid, the first numbers of the second volume have been issued to sub- 
scribers. The second volume will be made superior in quality and in 
quantity to the first. Subscriptions are earnestly desired, in order that 
the almost inevitable drain upon the purses of the publishers may be as 
small as possible. We regret to learn that the first volume of this valu- 
able little journal cost more than two hundred dollars beyond the re- 
ceipts from subscriptions, and the editor had to pay most of the deficit. 
The subscription price to either the first or the second volume (embrac- 
ing three years each) is three dollars. 

— The Woodruff Scientific Expedition around the world proposes to 
sail in October, and return in October, 1879. We have received the 
" Final Announcement," a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, with a map of 
the route. 
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— From the report of a recent lecture by Prof. A. E. Verrill on the 
construction and arrangement of the new Peabody Museum at Tale Col- 
lege, with especial reference to the zoological department, we learn that 
the collections, are nearly arranged. The first story is devoted to 
geology and mineralogy, the second to palaeontology, and the third to 
zoology. Prof. Verrill's laboratory is 42 by 22 feet, and Prof. Smith's 
36 by 26 feet. They are on the same floor with the collections. The 
cases in the exhibition rooms are probably superior to those in any 
museum in this country. Their special merits are, first, tightness, to 
prevent access of dust and moths ; second, transparency, to give the best 
possible view of the contents, which has been accomplished by the use 
of the best plate glass both in the sides and ends, and by reducing the 
woodwork to the smallest size compatible with requisite strength. To 
make the cases as tight as possible the doors are provided with tongue 
and groove, with patent locks that bolt the doors at top and bottom. In 
the zoological department the cases have also been decidedly improved 
in this respect by the use of sheet-zinc for backs. Another peculiar feat- 
ure, quite novel, so far as known, is the use of large panes of ground- 
glass, ground on both sides, and set in movable sash, for the central 
divisions in the alcove cases. This gives an admirable background for 
the specimens, and also gives increased light in the room. Moreover, 
such backs are not liable to the unsightly shrinkage cracks so frequently 
seen in wooden backs. 

— Mr. Edwin Bicknell, well known for his skill in practical micros- 
copy, died at Lynn, Mass., March 19th, aged forty-seven years. Mr. 
Bicknell became interested in work with the microscope about twenty 
years ago, and his first specimens were prepared at the Portland Society 
of Natural History, in Maine, his native State. He soon acquired great 
reputation as a preparer of injected specimens and rock sections ; and 
his examples of these objects have never been surpassed. He succeeded 
Mr. Glen as microscopist to the Museum of Comparative Zoology, under 
the late Professor Agassiz, and went to the Penikese School as dem- 
onstrator of ^he microscope. He also took a prominent part in the 
meetings of the Microscopical Sections of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
His connection with Cambridge ceased at the death of Agassiz, and for 
a while he resided in Salem, Mass., where he had before held a place in 
the Essex Institute Microscopical "Works. His last work was in the 
illustration by microscopic projections of various scientific lectures. Mr. 
Bicknell was a laborious student of the theory and history of the micro- 
scope, and leaves a very fine library of books, old and new, on his favor- 
ite subject. — E. C. Bolles. 

— Catalogus Polyglottus Historise Naturalis a Carolo Gilberto 
Wheeler, Professore in Universitati Chicagensi, is the title of a folio 
giving the names in English, Latin, Italian, French, and German of a 
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number of animals and minerals taken at random. What could have 
induced any one to spend his time in such utterly unprofitable work as 
this, we are at a loss to imagine. 

— Dr. John S. Bowerbank, well known for his researches in the 
sponges, died at the age of eighty, March 8th. Professor Panceri re- 
cently died while lecturing to his class at Naples. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Boston Society of Natural History. — April 18th. Mr. C. S. 
Minot made a communication on the primitive homologies of the animal 
kingdom, based on a new theory of the germinal layers. 

May 2d. Mr. S. W. Garman read a paper on the pelvis of Selachians, 
with especial reference to that of the genera Potamotrygon and Disceus. 

May 1 6th. Mr. M. E. Wadsworth remarked on the fusibility of some 
forms of quartz ; on the mineralogy and petrography of Boston and vi- 
cinity, and on the granite of North Jay, Me. Mr. Scudder described a 
fossil cockroach probably from Pennsylvania, and referred to some points 
hitherto overlooked in the structure of the book-louse. 

American Geographical Society. — New York, May 7th. Mr. 
J. A. Johnson lectured upon Some Geographical Features of California, 
and Mr. A. R. Conkling read a paper entitled A Summer's Explora- 
tion in the Sierra Nevada. 

May 22d. Addresses were made on the Exploration and Civiliza- 
tion of the Interior of Africa and the Suppression of the Slave Trade, by 
Revs. J. B. Pinney, H. W. Bellows, Prof. A. Crummels, Paul B. Du 
Chaillu, and Judge Daly. 

Appalachian Mountain Club. — Boston, June 13th. Mr. J. R. 
Edmands exhibited his improved camera for mountain surveying. Mr. 
W. H. Pickering showed a new form of plane-table for the same pur- 
pose. Prof. C. R. Cross described some measurements of heights by 
the barometer. On June 16th the club joined the Lexington Field and 
Garden Club in a field-meeting, at Lexington. 

Academy of Natural Sciences. — Philadelphia, May 22d. Dr. 
Koenig placed on record the occurrence of enstatite associated with co- 
rundum from Lincoln County, Georgia, received for examination from 
Dr. Foote. 

Mi-. John Ford described a group of eight burial mounds examined 
by him on the lands of Mr. E. P. Ford, on Coups Creek, Macoupin 
County, Illinois. The scene presented upon opening the third grave 
was somewhat startling in character. Four skeletons set within it, two 
and two ; their arms crossed, the knees of one pair pressing sharply 
against the backs of the other, and the faces of all, like those in the 
central grave, turned directly towards the east. The enveloping earth 



